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_ Why £ am A Missionary. - 
LB, Miller. 


For use in era and Dies. Stocks. 
—.. white Petrolatum always on hand. 
2B EAGLE BREND. CANDLES. Neo 
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Beat Otlice for Korea: 178 Sishanori, oe 


STATIONS AT: 
“MOKPO, ~GENZAN, .~ CHEMULPO, 
_CHINAMRO, _ANSHU, | _KUNSAN, - 
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_ . RUMOURS: 


Rumours that the business of Ey D. Steward Company will close soon are 


- groundless, on the contrary we are looking forward to a larger scope of; activity. 


Since the inception of this business we have been animated with thi@Aesire to 
to give complete and satisfactory service. After more than 30 years’ effort to build 
this business to the point where. we can give a maximum of service at a minimum 
of expense, we are going forward with renewed efforts for improvement. 


We are just as anxious now to serve our clients effectively as we ever were, and 


wish to assure them that we will do all possible to give complete and competent ; 
service. , . 


As an adjunct to our present stores we have now opened a large and well 
equipped Branch in Moukden, in order to extend better service to those of our 
clients who live in Manchuria. "The Moukden store will cooperate with this and 


our other branches in attaining our ideal, — “EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICA 
SERVICE.” 


E. D. STEWARD, & Co., 


SEOUL, CHOSEN. 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ..... . Yen 30,000,000 


‘ PRESIDENT: M. ARuGa, 
DIRECTORS: M. NaGamura, K. SAKURAI, 
M. IsHu, MARQUIS PAK YUNG HyoO. 


HEAD OFFICE +: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


BRANCHES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
4 Nonsan, Kangkyung,-Choonchun, Chilwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, "Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo; ‘Tongyung,” 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, | 
 Yungpyon, Wonsan, -Hamheung, Pukehung, .Chungjin, Sungjin, .Suwon, Choulipo, | 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 
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Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. my Ov i | 
Loans made equally to Japanese, Koreans and foreigners. . 4 | 
General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits)specially dealt with, for public |] 

convenience. ; 


413 enorigsisT Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 
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HEAD OFFICE: - is - Tokyo, Japan 
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Import and Export 
General Commission Merchants 
oP Fe 
MAIN BUSINESS 
Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
hemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 
AGENTS FOR 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
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The Oriental Printing Co. Ltd. 
(TAT DONG IN SW ALI SO)_ 
Successors to the . 

POKEUM IN SWAI SO and the SONG MUN SA. 


PRINTERS AND BOOK-BINDERS 


Every description of Printing work undertaken, from 
Newspapers to the best class of books. 


Chinese and Eunmun type in great variety from sizes ) 
1 to 7. | 


Kong Pyeng Dong, 55 | : 
SEOUL Telephone 678. 
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3 THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. F 
4 


gO IMPORTERS OF. 
: : ‘RED ening H. E LL” BENZINE 
_ The World Famed “Motor spirit, giving “heat results haa’ Ledatest | ae : 
Obtainable from J. H, Morris,’ Seoul}'and Dealers everywhere. * 
JAHDSODOVATA > 
ILLUMINATING Ors AND PARAFFIN WAX.” 
etl Manufacturers off § "> ’ 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE GANDLES : 


of ia deseription, 


THE RISING SUN fated OLE UM CO.) LTD. ° 


SEOUL OFFICE, 


[CORED AAA NOON OROODOANNDOANACAN 


Insure your Preperties and Belongings against loss by fire, ete. 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Fire and Marine Risks accepted at current rates 


upon application, 


PASSAGES TO ANY POINT IN AMERICA ARRANGED ACROSS TEE PACIFIC. 
NECESSARY INFORMATION AND TICKETS SUPPLIED. 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA, 
eee ARI 
‘thes RONDON & CoO. 
AGENTS. SEOUL. 
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Established Cable Address 
1872 “Thornward” Chicago 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


CATALOGUE FOR 1921 
ge IS NOW READY — 


Describing a Complete Line of High 
Grade General Merchandise 


Auto Accessories Clothing 
Cream Separators Drugs 
Electrical Goods - Furniture 
Farm Implements Groceries 
Hospital Supplies Hosiery 
Household Supplies Jewelry 
Musical Instruments Notions 
Sporting Goods Plumbing 
~ Gas Engines Shoes 
Dry Goods Underwear 


Office or Farm. 


ay Everything for Your Home, School, 
WE i 


Prices Greatly 


’ Prices are reduced on nearly 

YEA all lines. On many items our 

tA 1921 prices are more than one- 

: third below 1920 catalog prices. 

\\ 5 This mew book will give you the 

4 lowest prices obtainable on high quality 

§ merchandise and the price cuts are 

oN greatest on actual necessities, such as 
\Z\ dry goods, shoes and clothing. 
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For Free Copy of Our 
1921 Catalog, Address: 


W. W. Taylor & Co. 
40 Tai Hei Cho, 


Seoul, Korea 
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We Guarantee Safe Delivery 
of All Orders 
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Telephone No. 2069 


REPRESENTING 


American Hardware and Steel ProductsCo. Whe Home Insurance Co. — 
Admiral Line S. S. Co. . 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. of New Work. 
Caloric Pipeless Furnace Co. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. — 

The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


The Vaccum Oil Company. Cash Capital .. . -- $ 6,000,000 |f" 
Coleman Quick-Light Gas Lamps. Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,000  |f 
The Home Insurance Company of New oe] | 
York. The largest fire insurance company in America, 
Overland Motor Cars. having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 
ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 
Over Half " against loss by fire, at current rates, 
the Automobiles in J. BH. Morris, 


America AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


Use 80x38, 80x8%, and 31x4 Tires 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. 


We have Goodyear Clincher 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
just about the best ever. 


Let Us Show You 


GOODFYEAR , | 
The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp |} 
There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman — 
Gas Lamp giving 300 C. P. The Best | 
reading lamp made. 


J. H. MORRIS, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
At Chunju. June, 1921. 
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THE PIONEER BAND 
(From left) Mr. Tate, MR. AND Mrs. JUNKIN, Miss Davis, 
Mr. AND Mrs. REYNOLDS, MISS TaTE, 
Taken in Seoul, 1894. 
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A Monthly Journal of Christian Proms 


issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea . 


Editorial. 


4 HE outstanding thing in the history of missionary effort in this country has been the 

a readiness with which the Korean people have embraced Christianity and the rapid — 
_ growth of the Church. There have been, in the main, two widely divergent explanations of — 
this : one is that it is a genuine, spiritual work, the Spirit of God working in the heartsofa 
“ noble-minded, generous, highly civilized people, who have thought well of Christianity and who — 
# have been disposed to give it an open-minded hearing. The other explanation isthat the 


_main-spring of the movement toward Christianity is material and political—a gesture of des- 


“credible i is being proved with the passing of the years. 


% - ary, who isin daily, intimate contact with the people. The missionary body in this 


‘culated to discourage that class. Christ denounced the hypocrite, who sails under false colors, 


_missionaries for the Christians of this land could not have been called forth and maintained 
except by a profound conviction of the sincerity and genuineness of the native Christians, 
and i is a striking proof of the same. 

7 YHRISTIANITY has seemed to make relatively less progress in the south than in the north: 

- Mr. Coit refers to this. To the writer one explanation is the relatively less physical 
vigor of our southern people. The milder weather of the south breeds myriads more germs 


tinal parasites feeding upon the scanty rations of one person. 
A NOTHER thing of which we have a practical monopoly in the ane is leprosy. ‘Dr. Wil- 
+ son, who givesashort sketch of his wonderful plant at Kwangju, is the pioneer and 


: | f fepzosy 90 the faces of the crowd. Yet how little is being done for them! There are, we 
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“pair on the part of an effete, unstable, decadent people, who cultivate the missionary and 
enter the Church because of some fancied political or material advantage—that it is all merely — 
a bubble, glorious but evanescent ; wait and see it burst! Which of these a is oe 


HE best qualified witness as to the character of the work would seem to be the mission- 


A; bat bs ‘s 
AP ora wit eel ef 


country has been a unit in their witness to and belief in the sterling quality of Korean Christ- __ 
ianity. They have not been blind to the fact that in every land there are those who seek en- 
_ trance to the Church from unworthy motives. Their reiterated warnings, and the prolonged © 

"probation and strict requirements for Church membership from the very beginning, are cal- ae 


and His antipathy is shared by every true Christian today. The love and admiration ofthe — 


and parasites to prey on the body, both externally and internally. We have almost a mono- ss 
) poly of ‘“‘hook-worm’’—the statement has been made that seventy-five per cent. of our people 
are infected ; while it is no uncommon thing to find, on examination, several additional intes- 


Life ea 
wh, nae 


i pr sremier worker among the lepers of Korea. Wherever we go we note the unmistakable traces es 
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believe, only four small leper hospitals i in south Korea, which altogether reach ae than on 
twentieth of the estimated total number of lepers. Segregation until the disease is either 
cured or rendered ‘‘neutral’’ would seem to be the only effective way to get rid of the scourge, ei: 
and Government co-operation is necessary. a 
HE spread of Christianity in the south has been comparatively slow. It seems hard- 2 
- ly possible, when scanning present statistics, that twenty five years ago there was not — 
a baptized Christian, a school or a hospital in all our territory. Rev. L. B. Tate, our senior — 
missionary and one of the original seven, sketches for us the beginnings of the mission. Itis 
interesting to note that the late lamented Dr. H. G. Underwood is the father of our mission, _ 
in that he secured both the men and the money necessary to begin. Mr. Cameron J ohnson, ; 
referred to in the article, came to Korea as an independent missionary ; but after a year or a 
two was forced, by exigencies of support, to teach in Japan. He is still living in Richmond, oa 
Va. and through the years has been a staunch friend and active supporter of the work in Y 
Korea. a 
HIS being the year in which Sunday School work is being eel, we are fortunate in = 
securing two articles on this important subject. Capt. Swinehart is our pioneer Sunday | 
‘School worker and now the official head of this department. Mrs. Knox drives her own 
“Ford,’’ filled with workers, to the distant school she describes. _ - 
Nf R. Newland’s poem smacks of Oliver Wendall Holmes’ exaggerated humor. Newland 5, . 
stoutly avers that it is no exageration, but a sketch from life ; and his friends whisper 
that it is a true description of Coit en route home from annual meeting. From the mention — 
of dried fish, it appears that the Korean ‘‘amahs’’ had some baggage too! i 
APT. oe L. Swinehart, the business head of our mission, brought back several ‘‘tin Liz- 7 
zies’’ with him on his return from America in June and generously distributed them 
where most needed. This makes nearly a dozen in use within our bounds. Capt. Swinehart = 
gives us a clear-out resumé of the results of the wonderful campaign he conducted on his 
recent mission to the States. _ By sheer force of personality, coupled with the prayers of 
hundreds on his behalf, he overcame difficuties seemingly insuperable and within five months” : : 
~ reached his first objective. ¥ 
UR mission takes special pride in its medical work and we are distressed at the present — 
dearth of doctors in our midst. We believe the preaching of the cross consists in deeds — 
as well as words—disparaging critics of our ‘‘old-fogey’’ theology to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Listen to this: Eleven years ago a quiet, unassuming young doctor came to Korea 
and began work in a place considered by some the least promising for medical work in our 
Mission. From modest beginnings the work has grown until the past year the cases treated 
in the hospital alone numbered 2,679; operations under general anaesthesia 479; operations 
under local anaesthesia 853; representing a total of 22,679 days’ treatment—this in additior L 
to the dispensary work, which numbered 14,077 cases. Total receipts during the year from 
native sources, ¥ 54,213.00, or over $ 27,000. Has any one excelled Dr. Patterson’s record 74 
HE editor-pro-tem gladly lays down his job. The amount of work—the number of letters = 
to be written and the general effort—involved in securing material for one issue, has 
proved an eye-opener. He takes off his hat to the Chief, in renewed appreciation of what he } 
_ is doing for the work in editing THE KoREA MISSION FIELD. Grateful acknowledgements - 
are due to busy workers who snatched time from other duties to send us articles. Did & 


meswaee from the field. 


Our Drive for Workers and Equipment. = 
“For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Matthew 6; 21. i E 


The gifts of Protestant Churches in America end, including campaigns of education through. 
or all purposes during the year 1920 amount- out the church; unusual activity and interest’ _ 
ed to more than $200,000,000, according to the by the laymen of the Church; splendid co- — 
tatistics compiled by Dr. W. E. Lampe, of operation on the part of the Mission Board 

hiladelphia, Secretary of the United Steward- and its representatives on the Field, but per- Ae 
e “ship Council. The Southern Presbyterian haps most of all is the direct result of the c 
_ Church led all denominations in the United Presbyterian Progressive Program, so success- 
‘States i in per-capita gifts to benevolent causes fully prosecuted by the Church. 
_ during 1920. The statistical table shown below — Qperating through the Stewardship Com- 
ives the amounts contributed for benevolent mittee, which is charged with the manage- 
iuses and for pastors’ salaries and congrega- ment of the above mentioned Presbyterian , 3 
tional expenses ; < Program, an overture was presented to ! 


Missions Congréga- Member- (General Assembly in May of this year, asking — 
° * re Th 
Benavolences: Expenses authority to launch a campaign for Permanent 


| Presbyterian U. S. (South) °$11.81 $15.04 364,230 Equipment, for all Benevolences, throughout 


~ United Presbyterian 9.43 16.82 157,185 
; rch, amounting t 00. 
~ Methodist, Canada 8.70 15.78 395,663 © Che ES al eee ke 5 0 ae 
Se Eriends 3 in America 8.31 19.83 68,836 This received the unanimous approval of 


| Reformed in America 6.79 16.12 135,885 General Assembly, and the campaign order- 
geeresbyterian U.S.A. (North) 6.17, 15.74 1,687,105 ‘ed to begin in April, 1922. Of this amount, = 
eee ent Episcopal” ~ 5.11 17.12 1,096,896 9 500,000 is for Foreign Mission Permanent Sa 
_ Congregational 5.07 15.0 808,266 E fal f which the K wae 
“Methodist Episcopal (North) 5.04 18.61 3,666,790 Equipment alone, of whic sum the Korea = 
Evangelical Association 4.96 20.72 130,178 Mission will receive over $500,000.00. 
‘Moravian 4.59 14.05 22,532 This represents the five year needs of the 
"United Brethern 4.36 12.07 842,647 various Benevolences, and means the addition 
Northern Baptist Convention 3.26 11.19 1,298, 686 of $2.80 per capita to the Church’s total invest fees 
‘Reformed i in United States 3.17 9.19 329,634 

ment for the next five years. 


mac 317 git o4asg The General Assembly’s Committee in 
_ United Lutheran 2.90 8.85 778,508 charge of work in Foreign Lands is known as 
Disciples of Christ 2.83 8.07 1,247,759 the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. 
The per capita gift of members of the In most denominations this body is known as 
Southern Presbyterian Church for benovelent the Board of Missions. Te 
| causes for the year ending May 31,1921,the After hearing the needs of Korea presented — fe 
- latest figures available, amounted to $14.89, a this Committee readily gave right of way to _ 
| gain of $3.09 over the per capita of the an intensive campaign throughout the Church’ 
previous year. This has never been equaled in an effort to secure the needed recruils for 
or. surpassed by any religious denomination in Korea, and their support. The Church — 
he Unites States. papers gave every assistance possible, and full: 
So it was to a Church whose per capita page articles and advertisements, appearing 
estment in Missions and Benevolences was almost weekly, brought the needs of Koreato 
Iready more than that of any religious the attention of the Church ina very short | = 
\omination in America, that the writer was time, and in aconvincing manner. ~ 

ent to appeal for men and money for Korea. ~ The objective for the four months’ cam- 
\ paign for recruits was fixed at twenty. It 


ee edd 
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seemed unwise to send out more inasingle 
year, because of the difficulty which would be 
experienced by an already overworked Mission 
in assimilating them. 

The campaign once started, it was not 
necessary to seek invitations to visit churches. 
By telegram and Special Delivery letter, and 


‘by personal invitation came requests to speak 
- to congregations. 


The church membership 
was anxious to hear the encouraging re- 
port of their investment in Korea, and ready 
to meet the challenge which the changed con- 
ditions and urgent needs brought to them. 
The note of optimism was sounded every- 
where. Addresses were of an inspirational nat- 


‘ure, and the appeal was limited to life service. 


Never once was an appeal made for money, 


although nearly $40,000.00 was needed to meet 


this year’s salary and outgoing expense of 
those under appointment. With full con- 
fidence in the willingness of the Church to 
meets its obligations, the plan followed was to 
attempt to establish a case through the ad- 


dresses made, leaving the churches, societies 
or individuals to provide the needed funds. 


Although there was no appeal for money, all 
that was required to meet the needs was 


Opening of the Mission. 


In September, 1891, Dr. H. G. Underwood 
visited McCormick Seminary and one of the 
southern boys there, L.B. Tate, became interest- 
ed in Korea through his address. Mr. Tate was 
elected delegate to the Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance at Nashville, Tenn., and while 
there, through Dr. Underwood, met Mr. 
Cameron Johnson of Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., who also become interested in Ko- 
rea while in Nashville. 

Mr. Tate secured application papers, which 
he immediately filled out and during the Christ- 
mas holidays received his appointment as a 
missionary; but the Committee of Foreign 
Missions refused to open work in Korea. 
Mr. C. Johnson got Dr. Underwood to visit 


-voluntarily pledged, and given. 


‘tion campaign held throughout the Church. — 


Of the twenty recruits sought, fifteen wel 
actually appointed before the meeting ° 
General Assembly in May, while others wi 
receive their appointments later, and definite ~ 
arrangements have been made for an addition- i y 
al number who will arrive in 1922. —- 

Large sums have already been pledged to 
the $5,000,000.00 Permanent Equipment Fund 
making it possible to begin some of the pre- 
liminary steps looking to the entering upon 
the work in full strength following the close 
of the church-wide campaign, which is sched 
uled to start April 1st, 1922. xi a 

The section included in the bounds of this a 
denomination embraces the 16 Southern 
States. No part of the United States has ~ 
suffered more through financial and con- | 4 
sequent business depression than the South- 
land. So it is not due to a surplus of earnings 
or profits which has led to this willingness to 
support properly the Lord’s work in the ter- 4 
ritory assigned to it, but rather, because of 
an interest which has been deepened and in- 
tensified as a result of the missionary educa- 


M. L. SWINEHART. 


Messrs. W. M. Junkin and W. D. Reynolds, 
concerning whom a fellow student wrote Mr. 
Tate; “If you had looked the southern Pres- F: 
byterian Church over and picked yoursmen, | 
you could not have found two finer mento | 
unite with you in Korea.” These two from the 


to induce the Committee to open work in Ko- | 
rea, but to no avail until, Dr. Underwood and — | 
his brother offered money to help pay th 
expense of opening the Mission. The Com- | 
mittee then decided to open work in Korea | 
and at their February meeting, 1892, appoint- | 
ed Messrs. Junkin, Reynolds and Tate as the 


OE Le mre tee at | 


missionaries. Later Mr. Tate’s sister, Miss 
lattie S. Tate, and Miss Linnie Davis were also 
"appointed, and in the fall of 1892, Messrs. Re- 
) ynolds and Junkin and their wives, together 
- with Mr. Tate and his sister and Miss Davis, 
} sailed for Korea. With the exception of Miss 
Davis, who boarded at Dr. Allen’s, they were 
; located in the northern section of the city of 
_ Seoul, later buying property inside the Little 
_- West Gate, Mr. Junkin buying his own prop- 
' erty outside the gate. 
:. After Christmas, 1892, Messrs. Moffett and 
- Reynolds made a trip as far South as Kongju, 
Eo and in the early fall of 1893 Messrs. Junkin 
and Tate made a trip as far as Chunju, spend- 
e _.ing two weeks in that place. Later in the 
fall Mr. Tate returned for a two weeks’ visit. 
In March of 1894, Mr. Tate and his sister 
a went to Chunju and spent three months in a 
a native house previously purchased, and while 
there were visited by Mr. Reynolds and Dr. 
Drew (the latter had joined the Mission in 
| 1893) who were on an extended trip through 
~ North and South Chulla. On account of the 
~ Tonghak uprising, Mr. Tate and his sister had 
_ to return to Seoul, but some property was 
~ bought in Chunju on Wonsan, a hill at the 
edge of the city, where the station was first 


+ One closed. 


THE NEED AND THE OPPORTUNITY. 
The medical work of our mission was never 


so encouraging from most view-points, but the 
_ shortage of doctors is most serious. Just now 
there are on the field only two foreign doctors 
for the entire mission of five stations. The 
‘urlough of one of these, who is not in the best 


_ of health, is due next spring. 


MEDICAL WORK 


In the spring of 1895, Mr. Junkin and Dr. | 


Drew made a trip to Kunsan by boat. Mr. 
Tate returned to Chunju, staying until the 
beginning of the hot season, when he return- 
ed to Seoul. 


In the early fall he went back 


to Chunju and prepared a Korean house for _ 


occupancy. The latter part of Christmas 
week, accompained by his sister, he again 
went to Chunju, 


and Dr. Drew brought their families down to 


Kunsan and made their residence there, hayv- 
ing secured native houses the year before. 


Miss Davis also joined them. 


In 1895, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Bell joined 
In-> 


the Mission; in 1896 Mr. Harrison arrived. 
the fall of 1896, Messrs. Reynolds, Junkin, 
Harrison, Bell and Tate, divided into two 
parties, travelled over the main part of our 
southern territory and decided upon Naju in 
South Chulla as the place for our next station, 
Mr. 
number of times overland from Seoul, and 


purchasing property, but for several reasons in 


1899 the location of the station was changed 
and Mr. Bell opened Mokpo Station. 


In 1897 the first five converts were baptised — 


in Chunju. 


located. L. B. TATE. 
Medical Work. 
Statistics. 

Hospitals 5t Hospital cases admitted 4,269 

Doctors (missionary ) 5 Days’ treatment same 41,438 

5 (native) 5 Operations, general anaes. 11,276 

Trained Nurses (miss’y) 5 local 5 1,292 

* 2 now on Field. Dispensary, Total cases 40,061 


I have never seen so many desperate cases, — 


so many difficult and complicated cases, need- 
ing the personal supervision of the foreign 
doctor—as there have been lately. Only last 
week in one day we had three most difficult 
obstetrical cases at my hospital that required 
all the skill one possesses, 
Our hospitals are more popular than ever, 


and the cases are coming in every imaginable 


reaching there the first week — 
in January 1896. That same year Mr. Junkin — 


Bell began work here journeying a 
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- doctor is home on furlough or sick-leave. 


conveyance—automobile, cart, rickshaw, sedan 
chair borne of four, litters, the backs of men, 
ete. ay: 

- In one of our hospitals we have a native doc- 
tor, a graduate of the Severance Union Medical 
College ; in some we are using men of our own 
training. These young men are doing splen- 
did work, —in fact they can perform many dif- 
ficult major operations; but it is quite difficult 
for them to take full responsibility in these 
hospitals for a year or two when the foreign 
In- 
deed, the hospitals are now of such size and 


complications that one of them is more than 


one foreign doctor and one foreign trained 


nurse, with native assistants, can reasonably 


be expected to care for. In three of our in- 
stitutions we have electric light plants, in two 
of which there are X-ray instalments. In these 
days it is almost impossible to run a hospital 


S without an X-ray plant, but this adds to the 


work and responsibility of the already over- 
burdened doctor, and more assistance is need- 
ed to take care of this most important phase 


= of the work. 


Fortunately for our work both at Chunju 
and at Soonchun, well trained and experienced 
foreign nurses were in charge when the 
_ doctors were called home; and though no na- 


_ tive graduate doctor was obtainable for either 
_ place, they have been able to keep the plants 


open and carry on work with the trained 
~ hospital force, among whom, at each place, 
there is a man who has a tempcrary license to 
practice medicine. This arrangement, in the 
nature of the case, is regarded by all only 
as a tempcrary expedient. Miss Kestler and 
Miss Greer are both doing splendid work 
along this line. 

Mokpo was not so fortunate. When the 
doctor went home sick three years ago, there 


. _ was no trained nurse available to take charge; 
the hospital had to be closed and will continue 


closed until the sick doctor is restored to 

health, or some one comes to take his place. 

. Think of it! Here is a well-equipped, hos- 
pital, steam-heat, foreign beds, good operating 
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rooms and equipment of every kind, and 1e 
doors closed because the Christian doctors 
the homeland are too busy piling up mo 
to think of coming out to help us. Yet, ove 
there, there is one doctor to every 600 of © 
people—more than in any other country i in th 
world—with every medical facility ; while ov 
here the only “doctor” available to most of th 
people is a native practitioner whose surger 
consists in indiscriminate puncturing of th 
body with a dirty needle to “‘let the devil out; 
and his medical practice, the administration o 
snake and lizard decoctions, tigers’ claws, 
bears’ gall and manure poultices. Is it too much 
to ask that we adequately maintain one hospit 
for 650,000 people in our territory? Yet, tha 
is the proportion, if all five hospitals wer 
functioning. Bees 

There is need of a tuberculosis hospital in 
our section of the country, and it would be 
built except for the burden of work already 
upon us. It is sad to see these many oa 
cular cases who come, and there is no “out 
west” and very little else to offer them. Iti is 
indeed, a great white plague. 


The instruction of the masses in hygiene: : 
and sanitation is accomplished by tracts and — 
by talks during the winter classes; also b 
direct instructions to the sick who come to th 
hospitals. This matter of prevention is a mos 
important subject, and one person’s time could ~~ 
be devoted to this work alone: with gratifyin: 
results. 


Yesterday at the hospital is a fair sample of 4 
the daily routine. Here it is: Prayers with the _ 
nurses at 8 A.M. Prayers in the wards wit 
the staff at 8.30. Prayers for individual 
patients by some of the helpers. Morning 
round of inspection is made and the patients 
in bed examined, treated and cheered up 
Then inspection of the kitchen and electric 
plants. After thisI visited a new building under 
construction, and had the workmen change — 
some tiles, which were being put on impro 
perly. Instructed some men about trimming 
the trees and fixing the fences. Then clini 
was held, the special cases falling to me. 


- makes preliminary examinations. 
' to lunch, and after lunch, to the operating 
room. First operation: a goiter that had‘been 
- infected by the native ‘‘doctor’s” dirty needle, 
»' the “chim.” This was removed with much 
d sweat and hard work. Second: a tumor of 
the tongue, which also had been pierced with 
the “chim.” Third: a tumor of the neck, 
. Bossibly sarcoma. Then two entropion, or 
_ eye cases, and a circumcision. At six o’clock 
- a labor case. A little rest before supper. 
_ After supper I was called back to the hospital 
_ the messenger saying, “Come quickly, the 
_ new baby can’t talk.” I found that it was all 
right but would not cry. After. attending 
_ Station prayer-meeting, retired for the night. 


& 


}- LEPER WORK. 


<- 


The Leper Hospital at Kwangju now has 425 
_ inmates and the results from a curative stand- 
_ point are most wonderful. The hypodermic 
injection of chaulmoogra oil with one % cam- 
- phor has given results far beyond our ex- 
pectation. In fact six months treatment of a 
_bad case makes a wonderful change. In most 
_ of our cases the disease is arrested and many 
seem entirely well, but whether the leprosy 
_ would return if the patients were sent out of 
the home is a question. The American Govern- 
~ ment home has discharged about 50 cases from 
2 ere Hawaian plant as “apparent cures.” They 
are using the ethel ester made from this same 
Beas and apparently getting quicker results 
® and less irritation. 
In our leper plant we have developed quite 
an industrial work towards self-support. The 
lepers have been trained to make brick and 
) tile, do carpentry work, masonry, mat making, 


MEDICAL WORK 


assistant usually ascertains . their history and - 
Then home - 


< 


farming, shoe making, etc., and indeed they are — 


a busy lot. They are now doing all their own 


building work, putting up good substantial 


two story brick buildings. 
Our great desire for the lepers is that the 
Government may assist us and make it pos- 


sible to isolate all lepers of Korea into colonies 


and give isolation a thorough test. We feel 
quite sure that the disease can be blotted off 


the map of this land if undertaken in the — 


proper way. By education, isolation, and 


treatment we feel that the disease can be clear- - 
ed from Korea if the 15,000 or 20,000 lepers: 


in this country are all down in one isolated 


section of the Korean pensinsula, practically 
in a group. By cooperation and support of 
the local Government we would be able to do_ 
much towards clearing the landof this dreaded — 


malady. 


Dr. Schofield of Toronto visited this asylum : 


some time ago and he said in a recent letter. 
“There is no place in Korea where the triumph 


of the Cross is more apparent and the spirit of — 
Jesus more in evidence than at the leper — 
This is due to the fact _ 
that our lepers have been most earnest Bible 

Itis= 2% 


colony at Kwangju.” 


students, which produces such a spirit. 
quite remarkable that in so large an institution 


there is rarely a fuss or cross words, and they 


all get along well together. Itis a rule that 


any fussy person must leave the place, which 


is almost an essential rule where so many are 
closely housed as here. 


of the inmates, and this is a great joy, to see 
that the love of Jesus can make of the most 
miserable outcast a very happy being. 
R. M. WILSON, M. D., 
Kwangju. 


Every person who 
visits our lepers is struck with the happy faces" 


aS | Our Educational Work. 
: — Statistics. | 


Station Schools for Boys 


” ” ” Girls : d 
Total under instruction: Boys 4975; 
(ineluding Primary Schools.) 


‘Missionary Teachers, 
Native 3 


Gorepecow’ IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Yesterday was the opening day of our 


- Jennie Speer Memorial School at Kwangju. 
- Any one in charge of a school in Korea can 


appreciate the fact that during the opening 
days, there is no opportune time to sit down 
and write an article on education. Even to 
write a little in the concrete, it is necessary to 


get up early before the people begin to pour 


in and you hear from all sides the question, 


_ “Where is the honorable principal ?” 


’The Koreans are stubbornly convinced that 


there is always room for one more, and 
so much of our time must be spent in try- 


ing patiently to persuade them that the say- 
stad is not always true. All the schools of 
our Mission are full and running over 
with students. This Re-naissance, I under- 
stand, prevails throughout Korea. Truly as 
the Koreans express it, this is a “sai sei- 
sang,” anew world. Even the heathen now 
are wanting to educate their girls! The 


heathen men contribute largely to a night 


school in the city that is overflowing with two 
hundred and fifty girls and young women. 
It is not surprising now when a_ heathen 


mother walks in a long distance from the 


country and asks to put her daughter in our 
dormitory. Jam so glad I accepted a few of 


these girls before the station told me to admit 


the Christians first. Now, not only do the 


heathen have to be turned away but some of 
the Christians, 


too. When will they ever 
learn to apply ahead of time and not feel so 
dead sure that if they can only bring the 


money, of course there will be a place for 


them? They always tell you how many weary — 


miles they have trudged over the mountains 


(Academy) : 
"Girls 1617 
Men 4; Women 10 

169 42 


° 7 
99 ee 9 


and how impossible it is to go back home 3 
cause they will lose face, and it will be f 
hard to undergo the jeers of the people z 
their village. If only the people back 
America could realize what a nerve-rack: 
pene task it is to keep on say 
“No room.” 


One child whose pleas were so hard to resi 
was a little girl very properly named, “E-pt 

ni,” pretty. When a-non-Christian was-askin 
me, yesterday, if her daugnter might have tk 
next vacancy, should there be one, I mentio 
ed in my reply that the school was primari 
for Christians and that there were already 
Christians on the waiting-list. She answered, 
“But I want to believe. Ihave had a beliey- 
ing mind a long time. My daughter, too, 
wants to believe, and if. she can only havea 
Christian education here, then later I can 
marry her to a Christian.” She spoke of there 
being no believers in their village and of the 
fact that they lived away back in the mou 
tains, ten miles from any church. It was n 
her fault that she was nota Christian! A 


“Just let my daughter sleep in a corner some 
where. She would rather sleep in a corner, — 4 
anywhere in the school than have to. go 
back home.” These two girls were influenced — 
to come by Choi Kyengai, one of our students — ‘4 
who having no real home, spent the sum- i 
mer with relatives in their village. Six 
years ago. this: fall, some Christian girls 
brought Kyengai. with them to enter our 
dormitory. Then she was a bright, attra 
tive heathen child of twelve years. No 
she is a baptized Christian and evide: 


ly practices her religion, Very effectivel y 


S summer, she taught Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Bible, Japanese and Chinese to 
= those two girls and then brought them with 
her, peskine that Sai attainments be ex- 


Bonstom for large girls to walk through the 
B 
pe ‘streets to school. 


‘wrote, “At the Girls’ School, they seem to be 
_ always playing a game like ‘Button, Button, 
e who has the button, only the game there, is to 
i keep moving. around trying to find space | for 
2 the overflow in dormitory and class rooms.’ 

~ In our Korean dormitory proper, we can ac- 
* commodate only thirty girls. These Korean 
- “rooms, as is the case in the other girls’ schools 
_ of our Mission, are on the lower floor of our 
_ class room building. In our private (?).re- 
 sidence for four single ladies, we have given 
' up three rooms for the use of the school. This 
az enables us to use two of the upstairs class 
' rooms for dormitory purposes. In one, we 
accommodate ten girls by using two single beds 
and three double beds. In another room, the 
- girls are now sleeping on the board floor, but 
later, we will give them “totumees,”-Japanese 
E straw mats, about an inch or more thick. 
_ Surely, the Koreans would call our school a 
~ “high collar” school. They very frequently in 
Beheir native speech, use that American ex- 
pression for anything they consider ‘‘swell.” 
edsn’t our school “high collar’ when, as to 
_ rooms, the girls can choose Korean, Japanese 
or American plan? However, it is not exactly 
American style, is it, to sleep three in a bed? 
Thus far, we have made room for forty-nine 
boarders. It is especially hard now to turn 


and responsibilities of the school. Hence, 
th re than ever, are we eager to take advant- 
: _of the present opportunities and let the 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL. WORK ° 


In our station report this year, Mr. Newland . 


school grow. How we wish that soite hae io. 
would send us a new dormitory ! 


In a recent letter, I was asked to send in 2 


at once for ‘The Korea Field” an article on 


‘Female Education in the Southern Presby- me 
You see I am not attempting = __ 
to use the big subject assigned, for there’s not et 


terian Mission.” 


time enough now, nor have I the necessary 
information from the other schools. 


our schools and in some, no doubt, is worse — 
than here. = 
The curricula of our five station schools 
have been practically the same. We have had — 
four. grades in the lower school and four in the 


higher but now, Chunju, Kunsan and Kwatge = 
ju are changing their courses so as to have e. “a5 


in the lower and four in the higher school. . 


In many, many ways, the Koreans are ‘nnn # > 
ing off their old customs and modes of thought = 
The whole country 
Itisatimeof 
great opportunity for the educationalist as well 
It is alsoatime when 
we need to be “as wise as serpents and as harm- 2255 
Jess as doves” 


and adopting new ones. 
is in a plastic state of change. 


as for the evangelist. 


ANNA MCQUEEN. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON THE 
“OVERFLOW.” 


At Mokpo: 
of students. We built some more rooms for 5. 
dormitory at the McCallie school for girls, but 


even with this Miss McMurphy is so shortof ~~ 
places for the girls to sleep andso many seek= 
ing entrance have to be turned away,thatour 


problem is acute. Where shall we put all these © = 


girls? It looks asif we shall have to stand | 
them up and prop them so that all may have —— 


room to sleep. The enrolment for the year z: 
reached three hundred. Mrs. McCallie has 
maintained a high stardard in the industrial” 
department.”—Dr. Nisbet. = 

At Kunsan;: “The Girls’ School has deine 
edits enrolment during the past year, andin 
spite of the addition of a new dormitory en- 
larging the sleeping capacity by twenty five, 


The over-. . 
flow condition I have described exists in all > a 


“There has been an avalanene ae 
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we are overflowing every available space with 

fifty-five inmates. The total enrolment is 120 
though many have been turned away from 
lack of room to accommodate them.” Miss 
L. Dupuy, Principal. 

At Chunju: “Some people seem to think 
that “B-I-G”’ spells ‘“Best’’; although Ido not 
agree to that, still I want to reach and train as 
many girls for church workers as may be pos- 
sible; hence am glad to report that our en- 
- rolment has grown from 100 in September to 
180 now. There are 57 in the dormitory. We 
have ten grades and eight native teachers. 
Having carried the burden alone for so long, 
you may be sure I welcomed the assistance 
which came when Miss Crane took charge of 
the sewing-room . 


we know that our hive is more than full, and 
we long for more room for work and sleep. 
Some one has promised more room within 
three years, but who will provide a place for 
the swarm of bees, little and big ones, already 
here, and for those we cannot receive for lack 
of room? Miss Colton, Superintendent. 
- At Soon Chun: “The Girls School was re- 
opened in April under auspicious circum- 
stances, after being closed for five years. In 
April of last year Miss Bigger opened a Bible 
School for girls and young women in which, 
besides the Bible, the “three R’s” and the Jap- 
anese language were allowed, together with a 
very successful industrial department run by 
Mrs. Crane. In the fall a’ kindergarten was 
added. When, therefore, a permit for a re- 
gular school was granted this spring, a good 
start had already been made on the arduous 
task of securing teachers and complying with 
the official red-tape. The Bible School feature 
_has been continued, with an enrolment of 19, 
thirteen of whom are married women from a 
distance. There are 27 tots in the kindergar- 
ten and 106 inthe five sub-academy grades 
of the school—a total enrolment of 152. 
Space and equipment to take care of the rush 


of fnew pupils are wofully inadequate, e. g. 


the dormitory consists of six small rooms and 
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Wedon’t know just . 
how many bees try to work in one hive, but. 


what the Chinese woman receives. 


into these are ovendad 46, boarding pupils @ a 
and the matron le 
‘Station Report. | 
Each one of our girls’ schools specializes 
upon some feature of industrial work—Mok 
upon needle work, Kunsan upon art butto 
Chunju upon tatting and crochet, Soonch 
upon Korean embroidery. The industrial wo 
at Kwangju, under Mrs. Swinehart, has su 
cessfully launched a brand-new enterpris 
concerning which she has written before, a 
which she now brings up to date. 


THE KOREAN TORCHON LACE MAKERS. | 


The lace makers of Kwangju now’ number 
about forty, and the product they are turning | 
out is fully equal to that of the best work a BaF | 
the Chinese. The simpler patterns, only, have 
been attempted, but by the use of patterns — 
punched in metal the quality of our lace has’ 
been improved, and we are very proud indeed — 
of the finished work. ay 

Many girls carried their lace frames with — 
them to their homes in the country, and one — 
girl returned in September with twenty four 
yens’ worth of lace that she had made in her 
own home. 

Like all imabathiah é or student aid work in F 
Christian schools, this work at present i 


highly subsidized, as we figure cost upon 


tip Stara 


basis of about five sen per hour to the work 
er. The lace made in China pays the wo : 
about two sen per hour, only. This is the rea- 
son we are not offering our lace in the 
markets in the Orient. By putting it up in 
very attractive packages, and labeling it~ 
“Guaranteed hand made by the girls of the 
Speer School for Girls, Kwangju, Korea’’ we 
have been able to command a very profitable — 
market in America among our friends. Be a | 
As this work grows, and if it extends into 
the country, the price will have to be reduced 
and the Korean will have to learn to work f 
She can” 
do it when she has developed the necessary 
speed with her fingers. Sn a | 
Within a few months we hope to have | 


~ One of the “blackbirds” was sent to Tong 
_ Yeng, where she was able to teach girls of the 
Australian Mission schools this work during 
the summer months. We have had a call re- 
cently fora girl to go to Japan to teach this 
fi pwork there. 
_ Indeed we are proud of the achievement of 
ge original “blackbirds.” 
Lois H. SWINEHART. 


os 
| NoTEs on EDUCATIONAL Work FoR Boys. 
As for girls, so for boys, we have a mission 
"school at each of our five Stations, covering 
Middle and High School grades and some pri- 
_ mary work. What Miss McQueen has‘so apt- 
ty termed the “renaissance in Korea’’ has 
_ given an even more profound impetus to male 
i ~ education (the oriental gives the boy the first 
chance), so that every school for boys in Ko- 
Yea, both government and private, is crowd- 
£ _ ed and hundreds are being turned away, not 
only for lack of dormitory space, but floor 
| space in recitation rooms as well. 
_ Here are a few extracts from the latest Sta- 
- tion reports : 
Mi Mr. Eversole, Principal of the Chunju 
_ School, says: “At the opening of the new 
' session in April of this year there were more 
applicants for entrance than could be accom- 
-modated. We began with 280 students as 
against about 180 last year. This number is 
_ beyond the efficient working capacity of our 
: school plant. A class of 53 boys had to be 
' put in the chapel, which had already been re- 
duced in space to enlarge our class rooms. 
: The dormitory and all class rooms of the lower 
_ grades are uncomfortably crowded. We have 
_ begun the construction of a new dormitory 
é: and are hoping that the campaign for funds 
: for the permanent equipment needs of the 
Mission may furnish spe with means to erect 
i _ additional class rooms.’ 
- Mr. Harrison, who in addition to his regular 
“ Byrcvk has had charge of the Kunsan school 
or the past two years in the absence of Prin- 
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cipal Linton, reports: “A great awakening 
has taken place. Koreans are realizing as 
never before that “knowledge is power” and 
refuse to accept the handicap of ignorance. 


This general movement for education and the | 


restoration by the Mission of the first and 
second year High School grades caused the 
attendance at. our school to jump from sixty at 
the opening to 260 during the last quarter, 
with more than 100 turned away for lack of 
buildings and equipment to provide for them. 
About 100 of our new students came from old- 
time Chinese schools with top-knot, head-band 
and native hat, but all of this head-gear has 
disappeared as frost before the morning sun, 
and all, of course, profess a willingness to be- 
come Christians. Village schools in my field 
and Mr. McEachern’s have increased from 
four to nine, and enrolment from 80 to 200, 
Other points are anxious to start schools as 
soon as they can get a little assistance.” 

This from Mokpo: “Speaking of crowds, 
have you seen the boys at our school? Where 
does Mr. Cumming put them? Nobody knows 
not even Mr. Cumming; but they are there, 
more than three hundred. The plant was 
supposed to accommodate 200 and was so 


reported to the Government, but it was neces- — 


sary to change that report this year and we 
set the number at 400. What we would do 
with that number if they all came, we don’t 
know; but we just had to do it because the 
boys kept coming and Mr. Cumming kept 


locating and teaching them. Best of all we — 


found that he was giving them such fine in- 
struction that a number coming from non- 


Christian homes and. communities without — 


churches have been led to believe, and we 


expect them to carry the gospel back with 


them. 


When Mr. Cumming took charge of this 


school in December, 1919, there were only 
thirty-odd students, and these small boys. 
Now at morning chapel you can count 270, 


among whom are some grown young men, | 
The ~ 


and the school is a recognized force. 
spirit has been good. 


ye | Oe ke 


ing in his field. 


bpp 
~The Village schools have jcept pace. Mr. 
McCallie’s field has called for six schools for 
girls, which shows the intense interest in 
education.” 
_ Soon chun is jubilant over the re-opening 
of her schools, under the new liberal policy 
_ of the government, which allows teaching of 
_ the Bible. These were the first schools to be 
granted such concession. The opening on 
April 15th was most gratifying, in spite of the 
very short time allowed to prepare, and re- 
flects the eagerness for education that now 
‘characterizes the Korean nation. The boys’ 


= school has enrolled 183, the limit of its accom- 
= ‘modations, and has been compelled to refuse 


admittance to scores. Mr. Crane is devoting 
= his entire time to the school, having been com- 
pelled temporarily to relinquish active itinerat- 
The pressure of evangelistic 
work, however, is such that this can be only a 
temporary make-shift. Mr. J. B. Reynolds 
_ is under appointment to take this work next 
year. 
Mr. Knox is the principal of the boys’ school 
at Kwangju. Under his efficient management 
the school has grown by leaps and bounds 


Our Evangelistic Work. 


Statistics. 
Native Pastors 26 Communicants 8,487 
» Elders 134 Catechumens 4,307 
Unordained workers: Men 120 Added on Confession 1,266 
= 3 women: 27 Average attendance 62,890 
Church buildings . 360 Sabbath Schools 483 
Contributions . Yen 54,349, Scholars 23,448 


ze THE WORK OF THE EVANGELIST 


The field. The field assigned to our Mission 
consists of the provinces of North and South 


~ Chulla, with the adjacent islands, including 
the large island of Chaeju. 


The latter, while 
the especial work of the Koreans, is supported 
almost entirely by the two Presbyteries of 
North and South Chulla. This field is the 
“granary of Korea” and is very thickly popu- 
-jated, containing over three million people... 
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from 150 to 450 last. spring, land it has 
the best year in its history. Conditions 
are similar to those in other schools, viz., 
scores have had to be refused admittance 
the ground of lack of accommodation. A’ 
dormitory is being erected, however, wh 
will somewhat relieve the congestion, thot 
the class-rooms are badly congested. 
Primary schools in the village churches, as 
has been noted in some reports above quoted, ~ 
have everywhere received a great impetus” 
and many new ones started. The enrolm nt 
has increased from 1,713 last year to 4,407 t 
year, of whom only 789 are girls. The op- 
portunity of opening such schools now is limit- 
ed only by the lack of teachers and funds. 
is pathetic that thousands of children, with 
the rudiments of an education and eager 
learn, who find no room either in governm 
or private or mission schools, cannot have 
simple village school other than an old fashi 
ed drill in unison, of the Chinese classics. As 
yet the education of girls is, perforce, scarcely ; 
begun, and here perhaps is the greatest: 
portunity of all in this land of need. 


” ” 


The Force. To evangelise this field we 
have seventeen ordained evangelists actual 
engaged in evangelistic work, besides those 
charge of schools, eleven single lady itiner 
tors, besides some ten married ladies who a 
in Bible Classes and training Bible women. 
addition to these foreign workers we aval 
sixteen native pastors, ordained men, in charge _ 
of work within the bounds of the two i 
teries in these provinces. 


aa : 

Work was begun in this field 
- Miss Tate and Miss Davis. The workers resid- 
d for four years in Seoul but Chunju and 
unsan were chosen as the first Stations and 
~ opened in 1896, to be followed by Mokpo in 
1899, Kwangju in 1905 and Soonchun in 1913. 
-Chaeju, along with the smaller islands, were 
_ worked from Mokpo until the Assembly began 
| work there by sending Rev. Yi Ki Poong as 
the first evangelist to Chaeju, and since then 
the work has rapidly developed until now 
Bthere “are working three ordained ‘men, 
_ Korean pastors. 

_- The Methods of our work are largely those 
“followed by other missionary bodies in Korea. 
' There is the visitation of unorganized groups, 
- with the holding of examinations both for the 
- catechumenate and for baptism, administering 
sacraments, exhorting, disciplining and preach- 
ing. Then there is the house-to-house visita- 
S tion, mostly among unbelievers at times of 
- special meetings, or the visiting in the homes 
of the sick or discouraged. The pressure of 
| the work has left little time for the pastoral 
_yisitation, so vital to the Church. Then there 
_ are the special tent meetings among the un- 
- evangelized sections, in chosen places where 
_ groups are likely to develop and can be looked 
after regularly when they do make a start, the 
 yevival meetings and Bible classes in the local 
_ churches and separate groups; the directing 
- of the work of the chosa (the unordained help- 
: er) and the ‘‘Chundoin”, who spends most of 
his time among the heathen villages seeking 
to organise work; the direction of Bible wo- 
“men, opening of important centers through 
| special picked men who move to these places 
and gather a band of Christians in their own 
- home until the group is large enough to 
erect a church building; the colportage work 
_ reaching out to every village, as well as fur- 
- nishing the Christians with Bibles, hymn- 
- books and Christian literature; the holding of 
"yearly ten day Bible Classes for the whole field 
‘in each of the five Stations and Chaeju, as well 
sa Bible Institute for a month each year in 


some thirty 


Aa 
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s ago by Revs. Junkin, Tate, Reynolds, 


three of our Stations, and a special higher In-. 
stitute of three months at one Station for the. 
training of Bible women; the Seminary work. 
in connection with other Presbyterian Missions: 
in Korea; the monthly meeting in each Station. 
of all the helpers who report on work done and. 
condition of field; the oversight of S. S. work 


through a number of special Korean helpers 


who give all their time to this special phase of. EA 


the work; the holding of a number of S. S. 


‘Institutes yearly for different sections of the 


field; the yearly meetings of all the church — 
officers, both ordained and unordained, : to. 
discuss chureh work and plan for the work 
for the coming year; and lastly the regular. 
church courts, of the Session, Presbytery and 
General Assembly “3 
Our Mission is perhaps unique in its aggres-. 
sive work through tent meetings among the 
unevangelized, the opening of new centers by 
placing an able paid helper or worker there 
until the work is organized and able to care for 
itself, and the special emphasis laid on Country. 
Primary School. In some of our Station fields 


we have almost as many primary schools, res?” a 
ceiving half support from the mission, as we 


have regular groups of Christians. 

These primary schools haye not been a most 
potent factor in developing the local group of 
believers, but are the springs -which furnish an 
ever increasing flow of students to our central 
Station higher schools and give us, trained © 
native leaders, They also‘enable us to furnish 


anew group of Christians with aleader who 
ean not only lead them on Sunday, but-can — 


teach the Bible the other six days in the week 
to the students in the school. Some of these 


“schools”, (few of which are officially res 


cognized) have an enrollment of from 80 to 100 
while the average is perhaps over twenty. - 
We are also unique in the emphasis which 
we have placed on Extension (or “Heathen” 
Sunday Schools. That is, gathering in the 
children. of heathen parents into Sunday, 
Schools taught by volunteer workers, some- 
times with, but mostly. without, foreign 
workers attending. In Kwangju and Mokpo 
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alone there are from 1,200 to 1,500 gathered 
each Sunday into these S. S. in addition to the 
regular S. S. for the Christian scholars and in 
Soonchun some 700; besides the thousands 
gathered in such schools conducted by the 
country Churches. 

_ This work is ideal for the new ecuntaey 
just out and learning the language; for with 
his language teacher he can at once gather 
such a group, if he so desires. Through these 
boys and girls many heathen homes are reach- 
ed and parents and older brothers and sisters 
_ won to Christ. 

The reciting of the Child’s and Shorter 
Catechism and giving of a New Testament and 
a two volume Old Testament respectively as 
rewards is a noteworthy feature and in some 
- country groups as many as thirty in-one Church 
have received such reward. Nearly all the 
scholars in the primary schools recite these 
eatechisms, both asking and answering the 
questions perfectly, and receiving their Bibles 
as rewards. In spite of all that has been said 
against memory work, it is of incalculable 
value to store the mind with these great 
scripture truths. 

In self support, while behind some of the 
- more advanced fields, there is a steady growth 
and the average contribution per baptised 
member is now about seven yen. Where the 
native Church was: plainly doing all in its 
power to reach those within its bounds, we 
have not hesitated to employ helpers on 
foreign pay to open up stategic points at such 
times as seemed opportune. In some cases 
we have even gone so far as to purchase a 
place for meeting and buy a home for the 
helper there, later on letting the native church 
established purchase it back at the original 
price. In this way some of our most important 
centers have been opened any free groups 
_ established. 

In centers where a missionaries live 
and where we have large central classes, we 
have helped from 500 to 1,000 yen in the build- 
ing of Station Church buildings, in addition to 

any private contribution the missionaries 
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’ Church Court, with but little aid from the 


\ a ; Bes 
But outside of these places th 


might make. 
missionary in charge may make a small gif 
five or ten yen or at most twenty, to ai 
struggling group in eething its own house y 
worship. p 

There are now two Presbyteries within the 
bounds of our Mission and within another 
year there will be three. In each of these the’ 
native pastors and elders have full charge of 
the work and carry on all the business of a” 


foreign missionaries. 
A discouraging feature at this time is t 
small increase in male evangelistic foreign” 
workers. There has been a gratifying in-— 
crease in lady evangelistic workers in the pas 
ten years, but only an increase of two in th 
force of male workers actually engaged i 
the work, not counting those engaged in edu: 
cational work. Four new ones are expecte 
this fall but, by the time they get into th 
work, some of the present over-worked fore 
may have to be invalided home. 
Just at this time there is another grea 
wave of awakening in Korea and dozens o 
new groups of believers are springing up at- 
tended by hundreds of new believers. This — 
presents our great opportunity and peril; op- 
portunity for growth if laid hold on wisely — 
and a peril if neglected or unwisely guided. 
We are not seeking to open up points where 
we cannot give regular oversight, as eX 
perience has taught us that such points are 
likely to die from lack of proper nourishment | 
and be the harder to reach thereafter ; but on E 
the other hand we are seeking through bots 4 
volunteer and paid workers to give each un- x 
organized group constant oversight and care, % 
so that there will be a steady growth: We 
are also encouraging the native churches to 
group themselves and call a native pastor, 4 
Some of these groupings are difficult at Soa 
but they will be adjusted as the territory” 
develops. , 
Each .year in conference with the niatigad 
church leaders certain points are chosen for — 
special united effort, and in these centers tent _ 


ings are held by bands of trained native 
aders, sometimes with a missionary and 
metimes without. It has been found wise to 
e the native tent or awhing, used at wed- 
is and funerals, as they are to be found in 
nost any section and the rent on them is 
all. Mats, used to dry grain, can be secur- 
and, at little expense, a meeting of several 
ys can be held. Christians from near-by 
oups assist in the house visitation and in 
wing, while the chosen leaders, for two or 
hree nights do the speaking. Such subjects 
is God, Sin, Man’s Need of a Saviour, and 
Ivation through a Crucified and Risen 
Christ, are set forth and many new groups are 
hus developed. But as stated before, leaders 


_ “A church with a Sundy-School enrollment 
doubling that of its memkership is a church o 
| the future.” This is a challenging statement 
which recently appeared in an article calling 
"attention to the growth of a church in 
America. It was given wide publicity and at- 
tracted favorable attention and commendation. 
- If this is really an advantage to a church, is 
“an asset—then how favored is the church in 
Korea. In our Mission, with 8487 baptized 
communicants, we find a Sunday-School en- 
“rollment of 27,168, or more than triple the 
@ lurch membership. Believing it will be in- 
teresting to know how this growth came about 
following extract from the Mission’s 


I Statistics for the year ending June Ist, is 
given :— 
1914 Sunday-School Enrollment 8907 
{ 38 8502 4-1/2 % decrease 
53 9745 14% Increase 
if 10812 11% eS 
¥ 11874 10% sf 
Se 12000 1% - 
is 12359 8 % ?; 
“¢ 23448 90% e 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


must be furnished regularly each Sunday apt 
they develop local leadership, or else, ex- 
perience has taught, it is best not to start the 
group. ° 3 

The Koreans in this section have been said. 


to be not as virile and progressive, nor as 
capable, as the Koreans in northern Korea, © 


Furthermore they are very clannish, and not 
inclined to receive leadership from those com- 


ing in from the north, although better trained 


than themselves. However, we are develop- 
ing some able leaders among them and in time 
this section will furnish more of the best 
leaders in the Korean Church. é 

Re T2Coress 


Sunday-School Activities. 


given to Sunday-School work. The interest 


which has been gradually increasing, erystal- _ 
lized in the effort of 1920-21 when the en- 


rollment was increased ninety per viol 3 over =o 


the previous year. 


EXTENSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Several causes. have contributed to this 


growth, the principal one being the wave of — 
interest in Christianity we have all wittiessed — 
Then, too, ~ 
there is the activity on the part of our mis-— 
which caused the KOREA MISSION _ 


in Korea during the past months. 
sionaries, 
FIELD to say editorially that one of the largest 


stations in our Mission, 


secution of ordinary enterprises, 


ae 


“characterized by 
orthodoxy, concord and vigour in the pro- 
has over- — 
flowed into extension Sunday-Schools, which | 
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means a Sunday-School consisting of children tae 


from non-Christian Korean homes 


.’ We have — 


encouraged new missionaries and those who __ 


have no regular field of labor assigned to. 


them, to engage in this work, and once begun Se 
the interest becomes so great that there hag 


_ been no inclination to change to any other 
It offers an unusually attractive field 


line. 


for new missionaries with but little language, — ss 


as they can work with their teachers in — 
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organizing and conducting an extension Sun- 
day-School. It also offers: a splendid . op- 
portunity for using language just acquired, 
and as a medium for practice has no equal. 


~ Some of these schools have been wonderful 


“seed beds” and the Kingdom is richer for their 
existence. I know of one such school which 
‘began a few years agoin a_ heathen village, 
with sixteen little children present. Today 
there is an attendance ranging from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred, depending on 
the season and the weather ; organized into 
twenty classes with regular teachers. Twenty 
two have recited the Catechism, fifty-seven of 
the boys are in mission schools, nineteen have 


~ been baptized into full membership in the 


Kwanju Church where they attend, and there 
has never been a service in the village con- 
ducted by an ordained minister. As a result 


“of activities in this line, in Kwangju, where 


work was opened fifteen years ago, one-tenth 
of the entire population are in Sunday-School 
every Sunday. 


What is a Heathen Sunday School? 


When we were home on furlough Mr. Knox 
was speaking to a Sunday School in a large 
church in Philadelphia and he had our little 
daughter, Betty Virginia, dressed in Korean 
costume on the platform with him. Her waist 


- was gay with stripes of many colors, and Mr. 


Knox asked the children if it did not remind 
them of Joseph’s coat. He told all those who 
knew the story of Joseph to raise their hands. 
Only three or four hands went up, prokably 
due to embarrassment or to the fact that they 
did not understand the question. But Betty 
Virginia took it very seriously, and after reach- 
ing home she asked, “Why didn’t those child- 
ren know about the story of Joseph?” Before 
I could reply her face lighted up and she said, 
“Oh, I think I understand. I guess that was 
a heathen Sunday School.” 


THE MISSION’S APTITUDE. 


At our annual meeting held in June, 1! 
the following resolution was passed :— 


Sunday-School work, we recommend tha 
man be assigned for the greater portion of 
time to this work within the bounds of | 
Mission,” and the writer was so assig 
Special committees were appointed from 
station to work with the committee appoi 
by the Presbyteries to arrange for a serie: 
Sunday-School Institutes within the Miss 
An appropriation was also made to meet f 
expense of a full time Korean secretary 
shall be especially qualified for Sunday-Se 
work. The Mission has issued a call for a full | 
time Sunday-School worker, who shall b 
regularly appointed missionary. Our grea 
problem is the training of teachers. The gre 
need today is not for a larger enrollmen 
scholars, but for a trained force of teache1 
Through institutes, planned with this in mint 
and by securing a competent man to direct th 
various activities, we hope to succeed in this. 

M. L. SWINEHART. | 


Did you ever hear of a heathen Sunday 
School? That is a curious name to give ou ro 
little extension schools, but it serves to show 
that they are held for the children of heathen | 
parents and not for the children of Christians, 
like our regular Sunday Schools. Often , 
children interest the parents and these atten 
too. 

In Korea it is the easiest thing in the worl 
to start a work of this kind, and it is wonder 
ful to wateh it grow. In November my K 
rean helper and I started one of these oe 
Schools in a little village of about a hundre 
houses called So Tai Sill. We drove to the 
place in the useful little Ford donated to the. 
work by a friend of the Lord’s; 
the boy to watch the car and walked along 
narrow path by the gurgling stream a 


t of the almost perpendicular mountain till 
‘we entered the village gate. Here we were 
a let by afew children at play. As we picked 
our way through the narrow, crooked streets 
‘other children followed us till we had about 
‘twenty at our heels clattering over the rough 
cobbles i in their wooden rain-shoes. 

_ I was the attraction, for I had such a curious 
Dlack thing on my head and my nose was so 
big, not nice and flat like theirs, and my hair 
‘was not pretty and black and oiled smooth as 
a lady’ s should be. Then my eyes were of an 
‘unheard of color and almost round, not at all 
tilted, and set back miles in my head. Al- 
together I was quite a curiosity and rather 
é ‘fearful, too, for I was almost head and should- 
# ers taller than any woman in the village, and 
when I put out my hand in a friendly gesture 
one woman shrank in terror. 

_ We entered the yard of the one Christian 
woman in So Tai Sill, followed by our retinue 
‘of children. The woman, though not expect- 
‘ing us, made us welcome, and we grouped the 
children about us in the yard and began to 
| sing. “Jesus loves me, this I know.’’ Ina few 
minutes the little besmirched faces were beam- 
| ing, and before long practically every child 
could follow the chorus. My helper made a 
short, interrupted prayer, in the midst of jostl- 
‘ing and crowding and confusion, then she 
* took a few women who had struggled by into 
® the tiny 8x8 room and taught them while I got 
} out my picture roll and tried to interest the 
children in the yard. 

_ That was last November. Now, in March, 
- we have a nice thatched roof Korean house of 
four rooms where from fifty to ninety men, 
women and children meet every Sunday, 
divided into four classes with as many teach- 
«ers. When we go out Sunday mornings we 
invariably find the people already assembled 
singing hymns while they await our arrival. 
’ Our entrance into the yard is the signal for 
f them to rush out and greet us in the friend- 
/ Tiest way imaginable. A Christian teacher 
“holds school in the building on week days, and 
I wish you could hear those children say the 
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Catechism, sing hymns and read. They will 


be studying their own Bibles before long. And 


so surely does the Gospel cleanse the external 


as well as the internal, that every Sunday the 


grimy faces and towsled heads decrease and — 


the clean faces and smooth heads increase. 
Moreover, the children love to come, and 
when one little girl was too sick to walk she 
insisted on being carried on the back of a play- 
mate and sat all through the lesson, looking 


pale but happy. Some of the children have © 


never missed asingle Sunday from the begin- 


ning; even with the counter attractions of a big 
market and a wedding to lure them away. 


One tiny tot who enjoys coming is the daugh- 
ter of a sorceress and I hope all who read this 
will pray that she and her demon- possessed 
family may all be won to Christ. 

Only three months after our Sunday school 
was started in this rank heathen village, Dr. 
Wilson held a Sunday school institute in 
Kwangju, and we brought twenty of these 
children in to recite their Catechism before 
the delegates. He first had some children 
questioned who had not been taught, then had 
our children recite in order to show what 


could be done with the raw material in three — 


months’ time. For their feat we gave them 
each a red hymn-book. 

Some of the people of So Tai Sill‘are bagi 
ning to walk the three miles to church in 
Kwangju now, and during our annual women’s 
Bible class seven of the women came in and 
attended. Many of the sick of the village have 
discovered Dr. Wilson’s hospital through their 


contact with the Christians, and have heen re- — 


lieved of their physical burdens. Thus does 
the work grow. Four months ago these vil- 
lagers knew nothing of the worship of Christ. 
Now they are attending a Christian service 
regularly, and are wide awake and eager to 
see what Christianity has to offer them. We 
are praying that a self-supporting church may 
soon be firmly established and that So Tai Sill 
may become a Christian village. 

We have no steeples and no pews; no choirs 
or glass windows, we just work with our bare 
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[alike praying “Hallowed be thy name. 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as 


~~ ing in the hearts of these people and they are 
There are thous- 
ands of unevangelized villages exactly like So 


coming to Christ very fast. 


-. The Koreans are already witnessing for 


Christ in other lands. For example, our 


Presbyterian church in Korea has a truly 


wonderful work in China among the Chinese ; 
but what are they doing for the thousands of 


- Japanese and Chinese right around them? 


And what are we missionaries doing to lead 
them out into this work? For several years 
three questions have weighed heavily on the 


_ hearts of some of us, and last winter when we 


were led to work in a special way for a great 
revival here in Chunju, we realized anew that 
though many Koreans were having their 


hearts opened to the gospel and our churches 


were crowded as we had never seen them be- 
fore, yet there was only a little group of less 


_ than ten Christians among the Japanese, and 


not one Christian among the Chinese, in Chun- 
ju. Missionaries and Korean Christians were 
Thy 


itis in heaven,’ and yet all around us were 


those for whom the Savior died, and to whom 


we had never told of His love, and for whom 
many of us had never prayed in any definite, 
personal way. The missionaries of Chunju 
decided to make a special effort to give the 
gospel to these other people among ‘the 
Koreans, and planned first for a meeting on 
behalf of the Japanese. 

. Through the members of our Mission in 
Kobe we secured the services of Mr. Tomida, 
a professor in our Seminary there, who was 
recommended to us as a man of deep personal 
faith, who has been used of God in evan- 
gelistic work in Kobe. Mr. Tomida was enter- 
tained by the Japanese Christians, his travel- 
ing expenses paid by the members of our 
station, and all other expenses, rent of public 


one to come out and take them for Chri 
Kwangju, Mrs. ROBERT KNOX, — 
in “Christian Obser' 


hall, &c., shared by the Japanese and missi 
aries. Aside from securing a minister 
helping with the financial part, our share 
mainly in giving our time to definite pra; 
for the meetings, but we did look up as! 
Japanese as we could, giving them tracts 
inviting them to the services. As many of 
as possible attended the services, joining \¥ 
them in prayer, and, by having Romani 
Japanese hymn-books, helped them with 
singing. Mr. Tomida held services for eigh 
days, the first two days being devoted to- 
meetings for the Christians, with one meeting: 
especially for women; three meetings 
especially for inquirers and new believer: 
and at the closing Sunday night service, col 
munion was held and four men and one 
man were baptized. Most of the Koreans wl 
were asked to help with their prayers an 
personal work responded in a wonderful wa 


and several said it had been in their hearts 


long time to do something like this, makin 
ashamed that we had not led them into 
service before. About fifteen of the most 
earnest workers among the women in our 
church promised to pray at noon daily for 
outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the Japane 
and to hold cottage prayer-meetings in d 
ferent sections of town every night during t 
meetings. . : a 

In spite of some discourgements, we fe 
that the effort has been well worth while a 
is the small beginning of a great work. — 


doubled. Mr. Tomida spent his days visitit 
from house to house or talking to the mat 
who sought him out at his hotel, so tl 
the Japanese are talking and thinking 


en our church, for the aan of the Japan- 
es. 

ese i in our midst. 

a At our last Annual Meeting, our Mission 
-adopted a recommendation that some such ef- 
ig ort be made in each of our five stations during 
the year, and we earnestly desire that the mis- 
Buionaries all over Korea will pray for this and 
“be led by God to help the Christian Koreans 
realize their duty towards the Japanese and 
Chinese living among them and give to these 
“hungry multitudes the Bread of Life with 
which they have been entrusted. Absorbed in 
our one work for the Koreans, we are apt 
to become narrowed and to lose the ‘“‘world- 
-for-Christ’’ vision with which we started. Let 
“us recall the stirring appeals from other lands 
that have thrilled us:—for Japan, the Key to 
the East, with her marvelous progress in the 
past seventy years and her growing power :— 
for China, with her teeming millions and vast 


_ The subject of this article brings to mind in- 
' cidents and influences in my life from earliest 
childhood, on through my college days and 
_the years since. 
_ Being the daughter of godly parents who 
; faithfully trained their children to study God’s 
Word and to have implicit faith in its teach- 
_ ings, it seems only natural that before I was 
| fully grown the last command of our Master 
' should have become a personal message to 
Mme, as well as to two of my brothers. There 
“was no specific time or place when I heard the 
voice, but even with my early, hazy idea of 
_ missions there was an insistent call, or, at 
_ least, a rather oft repeated reminder, that 
. _ there were needy fields all over the world in 
which the Lord could use me. 
.However, because this seemed to be a thing 
_ which would send me so far from home and 
_ those who were so dear te me, I smothered 


reaches of country, that make little Korea 
seem but a dot on the map. Let us keep in 
mind the appeal from Korea that brought us 
here :—the wonderful way in which this peo- 
ple have responded to the Gospel; their love 
for God’s Word, and for Him who has made 
them work and pray for the salvation of their 


kindred and neighbors ; the hope that God has | 


chosen this people, as He chose Israel, to be a 
light to all this eastern world. How striking- 
ly applies to them what God said of Israel: 
“Jehovah did not set his love upon you be- 


cause ye were more in number than any peo- - 


ple; for ye were fewest of all peoples’ And 
God called Abraham that in him all the peoples 
of the world should be blessed. 

Moreover, in God’s providence the’ ere 
Christians have similar relations to the Japan- 


ese that the first disciples had to the Roman 
world. As then, so now, Christ is saying, hy 
and still is the promise — 


“Ye are my witnesses,” 
vouchsafed, “Ye shall perl bodies! when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you.” i 

S. D. WINN. 


G Why I am a Missionary. 


this persisting small voice with the belief that 
my place was helping my brothers and sisters 
through school; for the financial strain of 
educating eight ambitions boys and girls (not 
to mention the three half brothers and a sister 


who were married and gone from the home 
before our school days fairly began), this 


strain, I say, seemed to me more than father 
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and mother should bear because we were a 


country family in only moderate circum- 
stances. So, for several years I did what I 


could to help, till one by one all, except the — 


two younger brothers, had our diplomas and 
were ready to face life each for himself. 

No sooner did the end of this task seem al- 
most in sight when, more persistent than ever 
did the call come to give myself to definite 
Christian work. This time I tried to compro- 
mise by going to the mountains for Home 
Mission work. Not for one minute would I 
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minimize the great need for and value of, 
every phase of Home Missions.—I am an en- 
thusiast on that subject—but the Lord made it 
very clear that even in that important work 
was not his place for me; so, finally the time 
came when I had to say, “‘Lord, whatever it is 
you want me todo and wherever you would 
have me go, I’m willing at last to yield.” 
After fully surrendering, no further call came 
at that time, but the Lord left me in the moun- 
tains of North Georgia for three years of 
training, during which time I grew stronger in 
body and learned many useful spiritual lessons 
through my work and friends there. 
Meanwhile, one of my brothers had volun- 
teered for the foreign field and the time d?few 
nearer when he was to sail for his chosen 
field. Early in the spring of 1919, I went to 
Richmond, Virginia, where I could be near 
this brother, who was finishing his Seminary 
course, and when at the same time, I could 


take a few weeks of much desired Bible study 


at our Assembly’s Training School. 

The next fall my brother and his bride left 
us for Africa, and I returned to the Training 
School with mind and heart open for the work 
which I felt sure would be shown to me. __ Be- 


fore many weeks had passed, I heard a Korea 


missionary talking informally to some other 
students one day of the need out here, and I 
later took her aside asking for further in- 
formation. From that time the way continued 
to open and I saw no other course but to 
come,to Korea. Here might be a lesson for 
all of us on the field. No definite call had 


Miss Liz, 


While coming down the road one day 
I meet a fearsome sight. 
Three trunks, Some grips in wild array, 
Were wobbling on the right. 


Two pigs, a cat, a rabbit white 
Were moving on the left, 
_ And holding on with all their might— 
They cried as tho bereft. 


Between were bundles of dried fish, 
And bags of vivid hue. 
The smell was all that I could wish, 
I caught it~then the view. 


By trying hard I just could see, 
Two cots, two yos, *a spare, 
A box of gas, large baskets three, 
A wheeling baby chair. 
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ever before been made to me, and I’ll v 
to say mine was not a singular experi 
There are doubtless many young men 
women in the homeland today who need onl 
the personal touch of some missionary and 
call to a specific work. About this tim 
other missionary friend helped me muc 
saying that he considered that a call wa 
finite when we know the need, when Go 
given us the capabilities to meet that need 
when the way is not closed before us. 
The thing my heart wanted most to do 
to stay in America, keep a home for my wid= 
owed mother and help the last two brother 
through school, one of these was a volunt 
and ready to enter the Seminary, but I da: 
not longer follow the dictates of my o 
heart; so, passing through a rapid success: 
of opening doors, I finally sailed out throu 
the Golden gate for Korea, just one year ag 
This seems such a commnnplace, egotisti 
thing to write for other eyes to read; t 
was no sensational expenience, and little 
been told of the great influence of Christiar 
friends, of brothers, and sisters who ares 
helping in more ways than they know; 
parents who dedicated their children to 
Lord in infancy and who never bad for 
anything but encouragement and_ tender 
love and whose prayers are a constant comf« 
the father’s only a precious memory, 
mother’s a daily reality. Yet most of alld 
consider it God’s grace which has given m 
share in His Work. oe 
LOUISE B. MILLER. 


Among the luggage I could count 
Six children, nurses two, 
And then to fill the full amount, 

Three adults were too few, 


And yet this hotel seemed to move, | 
‘This baggage car could go. 4 
I walked up close my sight to prove, 
For doubts ceased not to grow. 


Until I saw a hood of tin 

And heard an engine roar, 

And caught the sharp staccato din 

Of racing pistons four. 

’Twas then I knew how such a load, 
Could tend so strict to biz. 

I stepped aside to give the road 

And doffed my hat to Liz. 


L. T. Newland. 


*Mattress 


a BS. 

' What General Assembly is to the church at 
‘home Annual Meeting is to our work in Korea. 
re are rehearsed the triumphs of the 
spel for the past year and here is enacted 
yearly tragedy of trying to provide fora 
wing work with an almost stationary forces 
= the smallest child who thus once a year 
sees beyond the bounds of his little station, to 
ihe oldest worker, Annual Meeting is the time 

the year. 

This spring we met at Chunju and never 
; that beautiful station been more attrac- 
We were all constantly reminded of the 
' mountain resorts in America. All of our mis- 
sion save a part of one family was there and 


isa a very dull affair but to us who are on the 
inside it is as moving as a great play. This 
ye ear running through every session, coloring 
| every spéech, dominating every committee 
meeting was the sustained note of victory. I 
doubt if we ever had a meeting that was as 
thrilling in its reports and as hopeful in its 
outlook as the one just passed. 
— We begun by electing Mr. Eversole, Chair- 
man, and through the whole meeting he presid- 
ed in a way that just seemed to quench all 
parliamentary wrangles and heated debates be- 
ore they burst into vociferous flame. He was 
fair and just, and added to his rulings was the 
spirit of mutual love and help that did much 
towards making for a peaceful time. 
Interest naturally centers- around the 
an wnual reports and this year they were far 
above the average. Every Station could 
se God for victories and for promises re- 
led. They were all a Moses’ song of 


Annual Meeting. | 
Ghin-ji, June 1SD9rh“topt. er 


a pee 


tempted, no one dared even to hint at the 


tomorrow, but all felt that we were just on <a 
the threshhold of new and tremendous op- — 


portunities. The most significant fact of all _ 


the reports was the great increase in the “4 
number of Catechumens and of country and 
station schools, all pointing to an awakened 
and thriving church. . 
The problems that arose were acute, for Ce 
this unprecedented revival found us with in- : 


ings. 
sent crisis until help could come ue frome. 
America. This of course puzzled the Finance 
and Apportionment Committees a great deal, 


but with the generous spirit of mutual help of _ SS 
all the stations the problems were met and 


settled. We had the cheering news of as- — 
sistance both in men and money in the near — 
future, so we gladly took the doubled burden | 
of the present, knowing that our relief was in ~ 
sight. 


The matter of education and Sunday School oS. 


work are so much more to the fore than they 
were a few years ago that we had to revise — 
our plans greatly for these two lines of work. | 


It was unanimously decided to push country a = 
schools as fast as possible and largely to — = 


develop our station schools for we realize that _ 
we must train leaders for this new church and 
that these leaders will come only from our _ 
church school. 


has grown to a larger. size than we ever 


dreamed of five years ago but we believe ie = 
a 


will be worth the cost to save young Korea 
for Christ. Closely allied with this is the Sun-_ 
day School work which we are determined to 
develop as fast and as far as we can. In this 
work we took a decided forward step in ar- 
ranging for several native secretaries and for 
a large number of institutes in the country é 
churches. Our whole Mission has decided to _ 
make this a Sunday School year. 


Our budget for school work as = 


e 


i 


Br 
ee 
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“We had several causes for thanksgiving. 


Chief of these was the generous and _ enthusi- 
atic way in which the home Committee has 


come to our rescue with men and money. We 
received word that Dr. Bell was well enough 
to come back in the fall. We were also glad 
to welcome Mr. Swinehart back and to share 
with him our joy over the great work he has 
done for our Mission throughout the home 
church. There was reassuring news from Dr. 
Leadingham and the premise of his recovery. 
Our hearts were cheered by the assurance 
of ten recruits this Fall and several more next 
year. Then to make our meeting a spiritual 


: Notes and 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION 


W. F. M.S. 
New Arrivals. 
Miss Elma T. Rosenberger, R. N., to Seoul. 


! Miss Mayme M. Rogers, R. N., yD 


' Miss Harriet Morris, ie 

Miss Ada B. Hall. et 
Returned from furlough. 

‘Miss Gertrude Snavely to Seoul. 

Miss Ethel M. Estey to Yeng Byen. 

Miss Maude V. Trissel to Wonju. 


BOARD oF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Revarvied from furlough : 
Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 

ian College, Seoul. 
Left on furlough. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Norton and family. 


Becker to the Chosen Christ- 


Me - SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 


Death. 

J. C. Crane, ieee the seven months’ old son of 
“Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Crane of Soon Chun died on 
October 4, after an illness of less than a day. 


New Arrwals. 
Rev. and Mrs. James I. Paisley to Kwangju. 
Rev. E, T. Boyer to Chunju. 
Rev. D. A. Swicord to Chunju. 


; Engagement. 


The engagement is announced of the Rev. John 
McKEachern of Kunsan and Miss Netta Cooper of 
Wisacky, S.C. It is reported that they are to be 
married in October and will arrive in Korea this year. 


‘Marriage. 

Rev. Eugene Bell, D. D. and Miss Julia Dysart, 
both of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, were 
united in marriage at the home of Miss Dysart’ 3 sister 
in Charlotteville, Va. on September 14, 1921. Dr. and 


Mrs. Bell expect to return to Korea in February, 1922 
Until that time 
U. S. A. 


and will be stationed at Kwangju. 
_ their address will be Shelbyville, Ky., 
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~P. P. Winn of Chunju and Dr. Fulton of Ja 


Mrs. H. G. Wudertecd died on the \ 
morning of Octcber 29. 


feast we had live devotional studies by Re 
who came as a fraternal delegate. os 
It was a good Annual Meeting but a bu: 
one. Still the excessive work did not tire 
we were not trying to hold together a tot 
ing church but were busy with plans 
gathering the bountiful harvest. The who 
note as I said was one of Victory and I sho 
add, one also of deep thanksgiving to the L 
of the Harvest for giving us a part i in so gre 
and so fruitful a field. 
L. T. NEWLAND. 


Personals. 


Two members from each station of the Mission ha 
gone into the Chiri Mountains, to investigate an 
report on the desirability of establishing a Missi 
Summer Resort there. 

The Rev. Darby Fulton of Japan is spending 
month in the territory of the Mission, preaching | 
the Japanese. =a 


NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Births. 
A daughter, Helen Dell, was born to Dr. and Mr, 
D. B. Avison at Syen Chyun on September 28. —— 
A son, pane Gordon, was born to the Rev. and | 
Mrs. F. E. Hamilton at Pyeng Yang on October 12. . 


New Arrival. 
Miss E. Swier, R. N. to Pyeng Yang. 
Returned from furlough. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Lucas to Seoul. 
Miss Marion E. Hartness to Seoul. 
Left on furlough. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Koons and family. 
Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Moffett and family. 
Death. Bs: 
Harold, Jnr. son of the Rev. and Mrs. H.H. Hender- 
son of Taiku, died on September 21. P 


CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 
New Arrivals. 
Miss Anetta Rose to Hoi Ryong. 
Miss Christine :!. Currie to Ham Heung. 
Miss Florence J. Murray, M. D. to Ham Heung. 


Returned from furlough. <a 
Rev. and Mrs. S. J. Proctor and family to Songjin, - 
Miss E. A. McLellan to Hoi Ryong. ce 
Rev. and Mrs. Fraser and family have gone to Yong : a 

Jung for the winter to help in the evangelistic work 

there before leaving for furlough in the spring. 


AUSTRALIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. : 
New Arrival. Meo 
Miss E. Kerr to Chinju. i 


Returned from furlough. = e | 
ee ‘ W. es to Chinju, 2 


A FULL LINE OF NEW PATTERNS | 


FROM OUR NEW DEPARTMENT 


WILL BE READY ABOUT DECEMBER Ist 


PDS 


PRICES are now .65, .85 and 1.00 Yen per yard and the quality is greatly 


improved. 
( 


poe ; 
Our CURTAIN GOODS are now in stock. Stock No. 138 .65 Sen per yard. 


SAMPLES of goods now inl stock will be sent on request. 


Textile Department, Songdo School, 


- SONGDO, KOREA. 
THOS. J. CARTER, Manager. 


= 


= 
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EVERYBODY 


& é 
comes to us for 


EVERYTHING 


in the line of Furniture, Printing, Machine Repairs and 


Photographic Work. Better follow the crowd and come too. 


cede 


Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian Association, 


Seoul, Korea. 


$8 PORGAO es AE AOS ACSA) AAT) CS) NCE) cc 
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THE HAN-IL BANK, LPD, | 
Established 1906. q 


Capab co ee eee cee Yen 2,000,000 
Capital Paid up ... Hs oni aks COD SE EE Yen 1,625,000 
Reserve’Fund ... __.... yee ye Yen 500,000 


HEAD OR MERGE: > os auc. eee Chong-no, Seoul. 
Branches: Kangkung, Namdaimun, Tongmak, Tongdaimun, 
< Surdaimun, Kwan-Hun-dong. 


General Banking and Exchange business transacted. 
_ Interest allowed on Current Accounts. 
be Advantateous terms arranged for Fixed Deposits. 
Foreign Clients receive special attention. 


age i S. Min, President. Y. C. Kim, Manager. 


Telephone 1895, 643. Postal Transfer No. 558. 


THE 


SUMACHT BANK LID 
(The Eighteenth Bank) 
CAPITALS , = Yen 6,500,000 ~ 


MILKMAID BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 


Unsweetened, condensed to 


HEAD OFFICE, _...... NAGASAKI. 
BRANCHES: | 


Seoul, Wonsan, Chemulpo, Kunsan, 


the consistency of Cream 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 
for Infants and Invalids 


NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE 


MILKMAID COFFEE & MILK 
ETC., ETC. : 
Sold by the : ‘ 
PRINCIPAL STORES 


Mokpo, Fusan, Yongsan. 
SEOUL OFFICE, 


Kogane-machi, Nichome, ° 


opposite Oriental Develepment Co. 
Tel. Nos. 580, 420. 


Banking facilities of all kinds. The 
Bank has correspondents in the princi- 


pal Cities and Towns. 


‘ 


| K. KONDO & GO., 
| COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


_ Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty 


ee ee 


Special Terms to Missionaries. 


1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 


Telephone No. 885. 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


ASK FOR 
“epriK.? 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take. no others 


Best 


in cases 


of Sugar in 
18 bags 
the 
each 
10 Ibs. Market 


net. 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 

Telegram ‘‘RINGER”’ FusAN, Phone Nos. 545, 

; Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
| Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


 Bisit the 
The Seoul Restaurant 


(Kabuski Kaisha Keijo Sboku-do) 


Hasegawa-cho, ‘111, The Seoul Public Hall, 
Telephone 226. 


Dinners and Banquets in good style. 
Foreign Cusine. 

Best Foreign Menu in town. 
Hours:— 8 a.m. to9 pm. 


‘e 


PRICES :— 
Breakfast . 60 sen. 
Lunch 80 sen. 
Dinner . 1.00 yen. 


MURA Kl SHO; 
THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 
SEOUL BRANCH 
2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Store. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 
TELEPHONE 471 


} 
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~BY SPECIAL WARRANT sBhgeileabe isa 
TO 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

. D if 25 - HONMACHI, 1 CHDME, SEOUL _. : 
“TELEPHONE |__, _ | P.O. TRANSFER 2 ACCOUNT 


Nos. 212, 1722 Keijo No. a4. 

DEALERS 

in Preserved ‘Provisions, Glass-ware, Crockery-ware, Table Cutlery, “Soap, 
Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. 
Any orders from the country will be treated with specially prompt attention. 
HEAD OFFICE: = 
Yokohama. : 
OTHER BRANCHES: 
Tokyo, Osaka,’ Kobe, oe Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. 


PTS SAT TSA ET Sea a 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LT’D. 
ROR MEREY Tue First NATIONAL BANK oF JAPAN.) ’ 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


® r) o e @ 
HEAD OFFICE :—TOKYO. Y. SASAKI, President: 
/ 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBRDiusaiat 1 of. 8 ¥ —50,000,000.00 
CAPITA, BAND UP) Sf at ee - oe a ,, 36,350,000.00 
RESERVE ROUND, \- 1! / £:7 ve Yel todueldt , . 29,500,000.00 
DEPOSIT OVER \ UZ 6) Fhe Oe ,. 377,000,000.00 


s EOQUL BRANCH. *—Nandaimon Dori, Nichome, Seoul. 


Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. 


. lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. 
Cable Transfers effected. Every other description,of Banking Business transacted. 


Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317, 2885, & 2581. 


Interest al- 
- Letters of Credit issued. 


C. Fujimori, Manager. 
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ESTET ORGANS — 


THE FAMOUS “JJ” FOLDING ORGAN. 


Over 400 of these unsurpassed little instruments 


supplied to the American Y. M. C. A. -in France. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 


GOLD PRICE LIST. 


EDWARD EVANS &:SONS, LTD 


30 North Szechuen Road, 
ISHANGHAI, CHINA. 


GH, YOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
* . and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


firs. D. Nakamura, B. w. 6. 
GRADUATE OF PENN. DENTAL COLLEGE 


DENTAL WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Sr Se te 


Frock Coats, 

Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 

Uniforms, 


Meij i-machi, Sesul. Overcoats, 


Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 
Juvenile Suits. 


(Close to R. C. Cathedral) 


sa 
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We have a large and growing connection. 


Jame 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad _ 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
anorstitet: | to wait upon you at your home. 


pence oe 


¢ 


‘THE BANK OF CHOSEN. : 


_ (FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA. ) 


Casita Subscribed ..... . Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid up.............«)s j..4en. 50, 000, 000 
Reserve Fund vat ee oe ee 7,650,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esq T. KANO, Esg. 


| DIRECTORS: 
S. OHTA, Esq, S. KATAYAMA, Esa. 
S. YOSHIDA, Ese, —_S. KAKEI Ese. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


BRANCHES: 


KOREA 


, Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
geese Mokpo, Hoilyong, Ranam. Changjin. 


MANCHURIA | 

Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 

Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
~ Kirin, hlsoy ee Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 


JAPAN | | 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

| CHINA ry 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 


s IBERIA 
Vladivostock 


m NEW YORK AGENCY a| 
\ Investing,,,Building, New York City" ~~ : ai 


Every description of general. banking and exchange business transacted. | 


7 
‘ 
Se ana See TREE hs ee ae 


_ (Nominated by the Go 


SOUTH MANCHURIA 
= Head 
_ Branch offices: - Tokyo, 
Tel. add ; ‘Mantetsu.” : 


office: 


